CHAPTER TWO 


Mycenaean Texts: 
The Linear B Tablets A 


Silvia Ferrara ‘ 


Script and language are two uncorrelated, separate CNtities. In functional terms, a 


language can be written by means of several wft1 stems, and, equally, one script 
can record multiple existing languages. In i istory, the Greek language was 
recorded by three separate scripts. Follovg decipherment in 1952 by Michael 


Ventris, we can now read the earliest o 


WO which is commonly called Linear B. 
This chapter is dedicated to the pale 1¥origin of Linear B and to its historical 
significance as the first epigraphic atags of the Greek language. 


Some 400 years before the Phg€njcia¥? script was adopted for the creation of the 
Greek alphabet and a few centu, efPre the Classical Cypriot Syllabary was used to 
write the Arcado-Cypriot dial NS yprus, an early form of Greek, predating the 
Homeric poems by half a a was recorded by means of a syllabic writing 
system called Linear B. Aygpposed to the alphabet, in which the separate sounds of a 
language are cored in a syllabary such as Linear B, individual signs 
Wally a consonant followed by a vowel (/ka/, /ke/, /ki/, 


/ko/, /ku/; /ta/, AAi/, /to/, /tu/; etc.), with a separate set for simple vowels 
(Jaf, [eh Jif, / . Asa result, a syllabary will include a larger number of signs 


than an alpha 
The Line sMlabary was the product of the Mycenaean civilization of the 


Late Bro in its high phase (1400-1200 sce) and was instrumental to docu- 
mentin Cy transactions of a highly centralized economy focused 
on miGapries on Crete (Knossos, Khania) and in mainland Greece (Pylos, 
MycenacgMiryns, and Thebes). But while Linear B is a clear manifestation of the 

ean culture responsible for its creation, its origin, from an essentially paleo- 


; ic perspective, is deeply embedded in the Minoan period, preceding 


consist of two soun 


Mycenaean period by half a millennium. Minoan Crete was the cradle of 

ean writing, and, in the span of five centuries or so, three separate syllabic 

x scripts were fashioned almost uniquely to record the administrative operation of 
palatial systems. 
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The Origin: Aegean Syllabaries of the Second 
Millennium 


When, in 1900, Arthur Evans, then keeper at the Ashmolean Museu 
began excavations at the site of Knossos, he revealed a palace complex 
in date (Middle Minoan IA) than the Mycenaean palaces unearthed iemann a 
few decades before on the Greek mainland (Late Helladic I-H1I). 
Evans suspected that this newly discovered civilization of Crpeeined “Minoan” 
after the legendary king Minos, would yield evidence for lite Hi¥ strong convic- 
tion was based on the evolutionarily determined idea ou before Writing” 
could not have reached the level of sophistication displa i inoan artistry and 
craftsmanship in the absence of writing, rather than ongbe Yiore pragmatic observa- 
tion that the administration of a complex structure oS palace would necessitate 
written records. But he was soon proven right: among f&#ruins of the palace, more 
than 4,000 tablets were discovered, which bore hithet¥g unseen characters, and whose 
intricate graphic structure was unmistakably r izable as writing. Most of them 
consisted of angular signs formed mainly by oe ar and vertical lines. Evans gave 
this script the imaginative title of “Linear.”"f/Lj&gar” was soon distinguished into two 
different systems, Linear Script of Class near Script of Class B, which shared 
a large common element, but whose dj jshing features were regular and system- 
atically observable. Another deposi “SS documents bore a script vaguely resem- 
bling Egyptian hieroglyphs, and wag tNus Srmed “hieroglyphic” or “conventionalized 
pictographic” and dated, in the its stratigraphic position, to an earlier phase 


than the Linear classes (Evansf9p9f 

Detailing the origin and oYfment of writing on Crete is an enterprise fraught 
with problems, mainly of SS tative and chronological nature. We can claim that 
it is with the ears nat “hieroglyphic” script that the history of writing 
in the Aegean formally begins, but even this assumption is debatable. Four seals that 
bear the same sequ ve signs, in the so-called Arkhanes script, are attested from 
the first palatial fer} Middle Minoan IA) and thus represent the earliest form of 
writing on the Om what they constitute is a repeated “formula” rather than a 
cohesive grafhigsystem, and even their paleographic relationship with the Cretan 

hieroglyply wf cannot be persuasively traced (Olivier and Godart 1996). 
nk P em are evident even when writing can be formally identified. 
Cretarpffiferowlyphic script and Linear A form, together, a corpus of fewer than 2,000 
cocupeargPrith slightly more than 10,000 individual signs (respectively 350 inscrip- 
Hepp crod phic adding up to c. 3,000 signs, and 1,500 inscriptions in Linear A, 
it ,000 signs). While the paucity of the material impedes our understanding of 
writing emerged and advanced on Crete, it equally poignantly reflects onto a 
roblem of a purely linguistic nature: despite several attempts at decipherment, the 
Ol or indeed languages, behind these two scripts remain unidentified. However, 
even if tracing the history of poorly attested scripts is problematic to the same extent 
x that reading and understanding their language is unfeasible, the functions of these 
scripts can be evaluated and compared, and the purposes for their creation postulated 


_ 
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Table 2.1 The chronology of the Aegean scripts, with absolute and relative dates \ 
Absolute 

Chronology Relative Chronology Relative Chr NYY 
Script BCE Crete Mainlan 
Arkhanes 2100-1900 Middle Minoan IA 

1900-1850 Middle Minoan IB, ‘© 

Protopalatial period 

Cretan hieroglyphic, 1850-1800 Middle Minoan IIA A 
Linear A 1800-1700 Middle Minoan IIB 

1700-1650 Middle Minoan IIIA, oe: 

Neopalatial 

1650-1600 Middle Minoan IIIB Qs Helladic III 
Linear A 1600-1480 Late Minoan IA Late Helladic I 

1480-1425 Late Minoan IB Late Helladic IIA 
Linear B 1425-1390 Late Minoan I Late Helladic IB 
(KN, Chariot Postpalatial = 
Tablets) SS 
Linear A, 1390-1360 Late Migoan ITPA] Late Helladic IIIA1 
Linear B Palac of, SOS 


Linear B 1360-1330 oan IIIA2 Late Helladic IIIA2 
1330-1250 inoan IJIB1 Late Helladic IIIB1 


1250-1200 * inoan IIIB2 Late Helladic IIIB2 


with some degree of confidenc LG proses approach can shed light on the 
cultural substratum that saw t of Linear B. 


etan hieroglyphic script 
Evans infused his anflygivef the Aegean scripts with the notion that their graphic 
structure oem apr through a unidirectional evolutionary sequence 
from pictorial to stract signs, and that thus the Linear scripts would represent 
the survivals YPitive system of picture-writing, stemming directly from the 
Cretan nero This mechanistic perspective can be challenged on many levels. 
It can no sgMly claimed that the signs of the Cretan hieroglyphic script, although 
still remain e less understood of the Aegean syllabaries, do not represent picto- 
grams ‘Ses Na of “picture-drawing,” and that neither do they genetically stem 
from the ptian hieroglyphs, nor do they have anything “hieratic” or “sacred” 
a em (Olivier 1989). 
e number of distinct signs (96) indicates that the script is syllabic (Olivier and 
@e 1996). To the phonographic core, namely the sets of signs representing syl- 
es, it adds a logographic component of about 30 signs, which individually repre- 


x sent a morpheme, or a meaningful unit of language, thus omitting the syllabically 
spelled-out representation of words in their phonemic structure. Together with these, 
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attested. This system already shows a degree of structural complexity that defini 
functions as more than an “embryonic instrument for spelling out names and titles 
(Documents: 30). The inscriptions on archival material, recorded on m a 
hundred supports between clay tablets, bars, and medallions, are of a clea, bo istra- 
tive nature, as they register the movements of commodities, indicateda regular 
usage of logograms, with their respective quantities recorded with a d Ein 
system. This basic layout of information on the clay documents, with three con- 
stituent elements of word-sequence (spelled syllabically), logog nd numeral, will 
be preserved in the Linear A and B inscriptions produced for arable accounting 
purposes and it conclusively indicates that the three scripts h teir internal struc- 
ture, a common core. 

Half of the total number of Cretan hieroglyphic inscryy 
tic material (seals and seal impressions), probably fune 
the administrative role of the seal owner. Interesti tos are never engraved with 
Linear A signs. This may be due to more than epigraPWgic preferences in two different 
scribal traditions and it may indicate that the ite So ana 3 and recording proce- 
dures relating to seals were replaced by the more ef¥eient and far-reaching capabilities 
of the full phonetic and logographic syste will become the regular practice in 
Linear B (Palaima 1988a). 


a series of klasmatograms (fractions) and arithmograms (numerical notations)gare 
ios 


numeric 


IONS is attested on sphragis- 


g to register and impress 


rA 
For decades it was assumed tha an hieroglyphic evolved into a more stylized 
and more cursive graphic fo presented by the Linear A script, in a direct and 


recognizable line of chronoloRZal fd paleographic descent. Today this view is prob- 
lematic. We now know tha ww o systems were created more or less co-terminously 
(the earliest pacers A date to the Middle Minoan IIA period, thus still 
in the Protopalatial period; Vandenabeele 1985) and in the same cultural context. 
Moreover, and wit ending to dispute a general affiliation, the paucity of the 
inscriptions in b ‘pora obfuscates their paleographic interrelation: we simply 
cannot claim, lightly more than 20 common syllabograms, and about a third of 
the logogra e graphic structural core is wholly shared between the two. 
The ne of the Linear A material is attested from Crete and found in pala- 


tial cont as, sanctuaries, and tombs, but also on several Aegean islands and 
Mingh pa art and Olivier 1976-85). Its apogee corresponds roughly to the 


Mingo ce constructions of the Neopalatial period. In stark contrast with the 
Life epigraphic repertoire, Linear A texts are known on a wide range of supports: 
incis n stone vessels, on precious metal objects (silver and gold pins, a miniature 


ay vases, and incised on wall graffiti. The remainder of non-administrative texts is 

Cys by “votive” formulae incised on stone libation tables and other objects 
dedicated at peak sanctuaries (Brice 1961; Shoep 1994). 

More than half of the inscriptions are found in the archival records at the royal villa of 

Hagia Triada, dating to the Late Minoan IA period, when the script possibly reached its 


ee axe, a gold ring), painted in cuttlefish ink on the inside of a clay cup and other 
|: 
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Triada archives bear testimony to the usage of the script in a clearly administrative con- 
text. Inventories concerning agricultural and manufactured commodities, personnel and 
stock transactions were normally entered on page-shaped clay tablets, but also o r 
independent documents such as nodules and roundels. Roundels were used as reggj r 
objects leaving the administrative centers, bearing one word on one side angea\Nlogo- 
gram for the represented commodity on the other. Nodules were holed (©) clay 


impressed by a seal and rarely inscribed, used to secure the end of oe anging 
this 


most formalized, and most representative sign repertoire ( Documents’). The ct 


from objects to label them (Hallager 1996). There is evidence that so f the nodules 


were attached to written documents of either papyrus or parchment ould open 
up the possibility that perishable materials were indeed part of the e (phe supports. 


In its graphic structure Linear A presents a composite avg hic and logo- 
graphic repertoire. The phonograms are 97 (although the,exa figure is disputed; 
Raison and Pope 1977; Godart and Olivier 1976-85) Gy 50 logograms (15 
of which are regularly attested, the remainder being githerWfpax legomena or very 
rare). In addition there are as many as 150 “complex” s formed by the graphic 
juxtaposition of simple syllabograms (monograms) superimposing logograms 
and syllabograms together in one sign (/igatures). THNemplex sematographic reper- 
toire was employed through the space-saving ism of recording objects/words 
both through a more or less reliable “drawi eir physical characteristics (ves- 
sels, animals, etc.) or through acrophonic tations, i.e., the representation of the 
first syllable of the object/word register result is that the information recorded 
on Linear A tablets is extremely condgas& a¥d shortened, resorting to full phonetic 
writing only to a minimal degree. Qu&gtiWes are expressed through a meticulously 
articulate system of fractions, whi te®back to the Cretan hieroglyphs and is likely 
to be Egyptian in origin (Duho ; Bennett 1950). 

From a paleographic perspe&iv e affiliation between the two Linear scripts has 
never been disputed. About Ge of the Linear A system are common to the 
Linear B script (see table where common signs are marked “ab”), thus there would 
be no theoretical imped the idea of “reading” Linear A: determining the pho- 
netic realization of t A syllabograms would be based on the application of the 
phonetic values of,f fear B signs on their homographic Linear A counterparts. 
Cross-script recogni nd consequent sound transference is, however, a risky proce- 


dure since on theoretically exclude the possibility that the phonetic values of 
the Linear A&yffe™ were partially modified or reshuffled by the developers of the 
Linear B s “Whe general principle prompting us to caution is that paleographical 
similari es fot go in tandem with phonetic identity, especially when a script is 
adapt cord different phonological characteristics inherent in a new language. 


Even daunting all the possible theoretical caveats, and even accepting this method 
€ proven partially successful in reading Linear A (bearing in mind that “read- 
is not “deciphering” ), the yielded results of the sound transference have proven 

& nclusive (Duhoux 1978, 1989). It is today possible to recognize a few Minoan 
x g#onyms and anthroponyms and a couple of structural characteristics, such as pat- 


terns of sign alternation and affixing and some phonological aspects (for instance, a 
preponderant use of word-final —u where Linear B uses -o; Duhoux 1989), but these 
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Table 2.2 The Linear A syllabary, with signs uniquely attested in Linear A (a) and Qens 
shared with the Linear B syllabary (ab) 


ab f [ab | ab | A | ab | 2] ab YX | ab al @la[ Gal? lal x lal Mla Se 
ab | F | ab | F] ab | Y| ab | Al ab | 2] ab] fla] Ala [xX Jal fal ela NY 
ab | ij [ab | 4] ab | A] ab [EL [ab [3 [abl Ela] €lal A [al J [al &/ al? * 
ab | tT] ab | A] ab | C{ ab | A] ab | ®] ab] Ala] s[a [I [al Z [al ¢ U 
ab | [ab | [| ab | * | ab [ Ls | ab & | ab[ Rl a[ Gj a | % | al ¥ al + a a 9) 
ab | +] ab | S$] ab | A] ab | 8 | ab | ©] ab al Ola[R |al i [al a a | x 
ab | 'T [ab | ¥ | ab [| X | ab [ B | ab & | ab] Hl al [a |? [al Sia a a Vv 
ab | Y] ab | T] ab | A] ab | GO| ab | ab] ml al Ql a | @/ al f& § a la o* 
ab | F [ab | £ | ab | Ht ab [ | ab | S|] ab] Glal <a al A lal Gla [|B 
ab | A | ab | P[ ab | X | ab | F[ ab [BR [a | Gl alla al A@Ga a|Yfla|O 
ab | 4 [ab | Y | ab | R | ab | Via Alalyla[»vlal] Pla a a| ttlia oO 
ab | ¥] ab [| © | ab | it | ab | ¥ | ab Mla |flal| Vial Fla Pe a/| Ula 
ab | 2 [ab | FI ab | a | ab [ P| ab bi a | Tla[é[a |] a al Dy} al Ufa B 
ab | f | ab | Wl a Ul ab | b [ ab Fialél[al Fla [ff Yilal ola 
ab | # [ ab | T | ab [ 2 | ab [ & | ab Yila[Ala[ Pla] 7 al ¥ lalola 
scanty data do nothing but underline further how linguistic solution remains as 
open as ever. This has not, of course, deterred er of would-be decipherers 
from proposing several candidate languages (Eas itic (Gordon 1966; see Hooker 


1988, contra); Luvian (Brown 1992-3); L (Finkelberg 1990-1)). 

What we need for a breakthrough is, s{aplyJimore material. When Linear B was 
deciphered, Ventris had roughly 6,000 ta nd more than 30,000 signs at his dis- 
posal: Linear A signs are roughly a fe ut the obstacle is not just numerical. We 
need inscriptions of a different kind’ edications and abbreviated inventories or 
a series of disparate only-once-att rms cannot offer verification for a recogniz- 
able morphological structure linguistic interpretation must harmonize with 
what would be expected in neral historical context of Minoan civilization: 
to hypothesize, for a the language behind Linear A could have Greek 


elements (Nagy 1963) yjgoNously disagrees with the accepted chronological circum- 
stances for the “coming of tf® Greeks.” 


1, The Linear B Script 
xy The graphic repertoire 


Althou re is considerable overlap in the sign repertoires of the two scripts, a 

proce of $lective adaptation is observable in the derivation of the Linear B system 

froyLitvetl A. The Linear B script constitutes a different writing system, recording a 

di language. Its working mechanisms are now fairly well understood, primarily 
ecause we can read the script and recognize the language, but there are still some 
FOwlematic aspects. 


Orie bograms 


x Some 30 syllabograms of the donor script were abandoned, and some 20 signs were 
created ex novo (Olivier 1979). Such an adaptation is clearly born out of the necessity 
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Table 2.3 The Linear B syllabograms 

a[® le (Al? l[Y le (Slo lf le [tla a 
da|F |de |X |di| |do|¥ |Dul @ | dwe | ¥| dwo | NY 
ja |G |je |X jo |v = 
ka|Dlke | [ki | V [ko | P [ku | > 

ma|% |me|t | mil V | mo|? | mu] ¥ 

na|Y [ne | [nil ¥ [no |% [nu | A | nwa |X A 

pa|*# |pe |b [pil fi |po | 5 | pa | ad | pur | ¥ | pe N 

qa |? © |qi|T i Qs 

ra | bo i g t ¥ | ro, | > 
sa | ¥ r A 7 

ta | L {N\ T B | two| ® 
wa | i A K 

za | t 7 
Table 2.4 

IS | 19 83 | 86 | 89 
% [a mH le | wl 
to record more accurately t iy structure of the new language, Greek, 
prompting the creation of ne bles not represented in the Minoan language. 
Ultimately the number of sylla rams in the two scripts is roughly equivalent, a fact 


that testifies to a likely sinMgr phonotactical structure, that is a main core of open- 
syllables (CV) and si vowel signs (V), with a minority of polysyllabic CCV and 
complex signs ( pte, é, etc. used instead of bisyllabic sequences: pe-te, nu-wa, 
do-wo). The 73 yllabograms with known values are displayed in table 2.3. 
There are more t®¥yf afozen further rare graphs whose phonetic values have not been 
established ( ), as their occurrences are rare, but they are likely to represent 
complex sy, (Cw/jV or CCV). 


Logogy, 


The 'D of Linear B streamlined to a great extent the keystone of Linear A 

ating practice, namely its complex logographic repertoire of composite ligatured 

This can be explained by the fact that phonetic abbreviations (which is what 

Mured logograms ultimately are) in one language will not make sense in another 

flaima 1988a). Moreover, the tablets in either script deal with different types of 

x commodities: no military equipment, spices, or metals are inventoried in the Linear A 
records, whereas they abound as logograms in the Linear B ones (tables 2.5-7). 
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Table 2.5 Frequent Linear B logograms listing people and animals \ 
People and animals 


vir mul cerv | equ™ | equf | ovis™ | ovisf | cap™ | capf | sus™] sus 


man |woman | deer | horse | foal | ram | ewe | he-goat . boar K): cow 
ou. 

A ¢ ; R 

ni io em |S |B |S 


100 | 102 104 105 106 107 108 / 
= 


+ N | PAR | Fo # 


= 


Table 2.6 Frequent Linear B logograms listing commodities 


Commodities by dry measure Commie liquid measure 


120 121 122 | 123 | 125 130 31 133 135 
ae ‘ eee ; , ; arepa meri 
wheat barley olive | aroma | cyp oil RQ e ee dienes) 


* Ts [ela lel ey & A . 


Table 2.7 Frequent Linear B logogra wy commodities 

Other commodities 

140 141 | 145 | 159 Gp 201 | 202 | 204 | 233 | 240-242) 243 
iS p 


tripod | jar/ 


bronze | gold | wool | ch an| ti-ri- | goblet | pithos | sword | chariots | wheel 


po-de | di-pa 
gard, 
H R y milo | W i) oO ae ® 


Ra 


sof oder represented by the logograms are self-explanatory because they are 

«Ory naturalistic (vessels, horses), others are identifiable only through the phe- 

nomag&n of double-writing. This is a feature peculiar only to Linear B wherein a full 

netic spelling of an object is followed by the logogram representing it: for instance, 

a-ko “bronze” (yoAxdc) can be followed by the logogram representing bronze, H. 

is practice was useful for quick consultation of the contents of the tablet. Logograms 

can be indicated also by stringing two or three syllabic signs together, for instance the 

x logogram for honey %*, spelled in Linear B me-ri (normalized in Greek as /meli/) is 
the superposition of the syllables me ¥ and &. 
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Tables 2.8 and 2.9 Linear B numerals and metrology \ 
Numerical Units of measurement 


Notations 


; Dry measure Liquid measure Weight 
Tilv{|zf{s{|vfilziyLtij|M{INn = 
2 = 
" Tlalo]ale [olals q) ; 
10 


~ 1/10| 1/6 | 1/4 }1/3] 1/6 | 1/4] 1 VaR 1/12| 1/6 
7 100 

r 1,000 Q 

‘ 10,000 : x 


Numerical system < 
mcar 


The decimal system of numerical notations in was adopted without much 
alteration (table 2.8), with the minor differend§s the sign for 10 in Linear A can 
be interchangeably represented by a dot or a ntal line, and the sign for 10,000 
is not attested. The most radical change i ographic repertoire, however, is the 
fractional system: in Linear A, quantitie culated in terms of successive numer- 
ical fractions of a single whole unit ot system), while the Linear B system 


re-employed these numerical fractigraggs for subsidiary, fixed sub-unit measures for 
weight, solid, and liquid units RH . Thus, for instance, a weight for metal 
would be expressed by success, of decreuine size bearing a fixed proportion- 
ate value: 3 1322 #2 8 AS ich — from the imperial weight system 
(ounces, soni tons). The est unit (L) graphically represents a pair of scales 
(table 2.9), possibly aa to the talent (c. 30 kg), divided in turn into 60 minas, 


so the second unit (gr redoubled) would represent a double mina (Chadwick 
1990). For the absqfit es of all the other symbols, see Documents’: 57-60. 


Orthography of 


Some charac observable in the syllabic structure of the script are worth men- 


tioning. con n (like Classical) Greek presents a variety of complex syllables, with 
e 


frequent antal clusters and word-final consonants. The open-syllable (CV) 
struc Linear B core signary does not record these in plene spelling, and 
mQ akes the incomplete representation of consonantal clusters primarily 

ible for the cumbersome, and often uncertain, interpretation of the texts. This 

cy Ae: in the deficient rendering of syllable-final liquids (/1/ and /r/), 

s (/n/and /m/) and sibilant (/s/): for instance, the sequence pa-te can be both 

as /patér/ “father” (with final consonant omitted), or /pantes/ “all” (with 
Oo syllable-final /n/ and word-final /s/ omitted). See also ka-ko for /khal-kos/ “bronze” 
(with syllable-final /1/ and word-final /s/ omitted). Consonantal clusters that include, 
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“Knossos,” /khru-sos/ “gold,” /tektones/ “carpenters” ) are broken into two syllaNes 
where the initial one borrows the vowel of the succeeding syllable (ko-no-so, ku-ru-sd, 
te-ko-to-ne). This very regular convention is extended to clusters of three nigfits 
(/Leuktron/ is, for instance, recorded as re-u-ko-to-ro). 

Matters are further complicated by the individual function o Myyoiceless 
plosive consonant series (/k/, /p/, /t/) to record voiced (/g/, /b ® aspirated 


(/kh/, /ph/, /th/) plosive consonants (the only exception "A ted voiced 
t 


instead, plosives (velars, dentals, labials) preceding another consonant (cf. on 


dental /d/). 

Several other spelling conventions are deployed (for a full ac , Documents”) that 
complicate the linguistic interpretation, leading to the claim on clumsily strait- 
jackets Mycenaean Greek into a system structurally ecg ecording it. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that Linear B was not mh Vor to suit the phono- 
logical characteristics of the Mycenaean language, but Eins of an adaptation 
from a donor script, whose precise phonological characteri¥s are unknown. 


The Mycenaea Dae niche 


The nature evidence 


In all likelihood, Linear B was devise 
nomic activities and concerns of t 


as a means of keeping records of the eco- 
ceMaean palaces. Rather simplistically, we could 
claim that all Aegean scripts are tial instruments or scribal devices fashioned to 
monitor palatially focused eco ic stems. However, Linear B cannot be accounted 
for in the slightly wider uses tif that were typical of Linear A: no religious inscrip- 
tions, no dedications on p S objects, no inscribed graffiti, no traces of the script 
having been employed see we know the Mycenaeans had a strong cultural or 
trade presence (Cypruq Rhodes, the Cycladic islands). Linear B seems to be function- 
ing, uniquely, as a ion of the collective memory of the palace administrators 

(Chadwick 1990 se of writing is indeed astonishingly limited: the textual evi- 
r B pales in comparison with the versatility and thematic range 


oe we have n 
that we find j undance of legal documents or diplomatic correspondence, or of 
formally li s (religious or poetic) in the contemporary archives of the Near East 


ce oe and even monumental inscriptions (Luvian hieroglyphs). 
n 


not discount the possibility that, for instance, a Mycenaean poetic 


eacigh ee ey (see chs 24 and 27), or that the Homeric poems may have had their 
th as Saal as formal origin in the Mycenaean period (Bennet 1997), there is no 
reaso suppose that poetry, or literature of any sort, had already been committed 


riting. This is not because the script was intrinsically unsuited to more complex 

d articulate purposes than drawing up lists of commodities and personnel, but 

Cy literacy was delegated to a small class of palatial administrators and scribes 

ho chose to use the script uniquely for a bureaucratic, economic purpose. The reflec- 

x tion of Mycenaean literacy we glimpse is, therefore, if not altogether limited, at least 
extremely specialized. 
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509), or an underestimation of its symbolic power, but the absence of evidence for 
private and personal use of writing, the total lack of evidence for any literate Mycenaean 


feeling the urge to mark his possessions or even write his name with the RN 


This may be the result of a “narrow cultural attitude to writing” (Palaima oe 


disconcerting. And to assume that perishable materials were used for such app S 
of writing does not completely dissolve the perplexity. Regardless of the Jom for 
such Jacunae, it should come as no surprise that even the geographical aon) 
distribution of the Linear B texts is, as a result, spatially confined: the gnly where 
inscriptions are attested are the palace archives or, for the incon jars, the 
palaces’ narrow orbits (for the very few exceptions, see Palaima 197% 502). 

That the purpose of writing in Linear B was culturally limited CPi proof 
by the fact that the records were not intended to be permanen aj B was written, 
mainly, on unbaked clay tablets and the only attestations ar that were acciden- 
tally baked in the conflagration that destroyed the palac € Late Minoan IIB 
period. All we have is a snapshot, “a freeze-frame stopping®#ie action of a motion 
picture of scribal work” (Palaima 1988b: 172) and of, naean administration at a 
single, always final moment, a one-year window ( tablets bear the phraseology 
za-we-te-jo “this year’s” or pe-ru-si-nu-wo “last year’s” ) Sur view is mostly synchronic, 


blurring the appraisal of changing trends and 5 Gs aie both in the use of writing 


and in the economic conditions of the palac 
The Linear B tablets give us a view of = right at the end of its existence, as 


they are chronologically concentrated t > nal period of the Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion. Those from the palace of Pylos, e Mainland, are dated to destruction level, 
thus at the very end of Late Helladi n absolute terms 1200 Bceg); the archives 
at Knossos are probably slightly gfrlyer Pte Late Minoan IIA1 /early Late Minoan 
IIIA2, 1375 sce) and date to allfof Knossos at the hands of the Mycenaeans. 
Within the Knossos palace, t of the Chariot contains a tablet assemblage 
that, because of its archeolo@ma{Xontext, and corroborated by the paleographic anal- 
ysis of the texts, may be ~ earlier (dating to Late Minoan II; see Driessen 2000). 


Ww Scribal practices 


Tablets 
The epigrap tablets is remarkably uniform in all palatial assemblages and only 
a trained istinguish between the script from the Knossos tablets and that in 


use two cQgtuges later in Pylos (Hooker 1979). This indicates, generally, a fixed 
ses 90 Hee routine in drawing up the documents (Documents*). Moreover, a 
remarka egree of care is lavished by the scribes not only in drawing up the layout 

fe) blets (with attention to regularly punctuating sections, line by line ruling into 
ON@nns, formatting of entries in stoichedon, and, if necessary, subordinating certain 
Gy by reducing the size of their characters), but also in spelling out both the 
eb4Anetic realization of a word and its related logogram (the “double writing” phe- 

x nomenon mentioned above). This almost redundant emphasis on full clarity is unat- 
tested in the abbreviated, stunted information and undisciplined, untidy epigraphic 
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primary requisite for laying out the information on the documents, and commoQty 
logograms thus played an important role in aiding the identification of the tab 
contents at a glance. 

Typologically, tablets are of two kinds. The so-called “palm-leaf” shapgg 
elongated strips of clay, akin to the modern check-book, with the insciyjjaieg 
parallel to the long sides and usually reporting a single transaction ( ormation 


arrangement of Linear A. Ease of consultation, therefore, seems to have ie He 


entered is usually not longer than two lines). This class is more freguen¥efan the sec- 
ond class, the “page” tablets, rectangular in shape and divided by #& zontal cross-lines 
into columnar layout. On this format the entries are usually myf&ple a¥d tend to sum- 
marize the information recorded on the elongated type. Tabi a¥ treat land tenure 
records from Pylos, for instance, bear testament to the fi “palm-leaf” tablets 
were provisional notations, intended to be re-entered tN more spacious “page” 
format (scribe “Hand 1” at Pylos, for instance, prepa summary of two “page” 


n by scribe “Hand 41”). 
more complex lists, usually 


tablet series corresponding to the elongated records w: 
“Page”-shaped tablets thus tend to support longer 
inventorying personnel and rations, as well as su: ies of the entries recorded on the 
“leaf”-shaped. These larger, more complete docum®ats formed thematic sets that were 
stored in baskets or boxes and secured by Play (and not, as erroneously assumed, a 
sealing, cf. Documents’: 407; Hooker 192QN\89F 1). 


\S 


Labels and sealings, while belong ery similar typology of records, should not be 

confused. The contextual conyéuj tween sealings and tablets led to the assumption 

that sealings were used to la Oxf or baskets containing tablets. That is, conversely, 

the purpose of /abels. Table\o same subject matter formed sets and were systemati- 

cally filed in the archive laced inside wicker boxes or baskets (cf. for instance the 

Pylos Archive complex Palaima 1988b). Small lumps of clay, the labels, were thus fash- 

ioned to identify t t-sets with a short inscription and were attached directly to 

the boxes (some ar traces of the basket impressions). Through the painstaking 

analysis of indiyi dwriting we can determine that tablets belonging to a set were 

usually comp@edgby The same scribe, and it is in this synergic analysis of tablet files and 

the agents le for their compilation, rather than examining single specimens, 
that we Kor more holistic picture of how the archives were catalogued. 

MyfMcaWsealings are clay nodules, pressed about a cord, impressed with a seal 

and often igscribed (Bennett 1958; Aravantinos 1984). Many specimens bear finger- 

prigt their unsealed faces. They were generally pressed around cords or affixed to 

bundgf leather bags, or wineskins, in order to label and identify commodities to 

uard them while they were being transported or deposited in magazines, and 

us they functioned as “documents authentifiés’ (Piteros, Olivier, and Melena 1990: 

©} 5). This process took place under the authority of the seal-bearer, who stamped the 

nodules with a ring bezel or a seal thus providing official documentation that a spe- 

cific delivery or obligation was fulfilled (some sealings are inscribed with the adminis- 

trative term word a-pu-do-si “due contribution” and also with the much-discussed 


Other classes of Linear B records 
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served as contractual and performance records for individual workers or indicated the 
presence of raw materials or manufactured items in palatial workshops or storerooms 
as contributions. The concentration uncovered at the palace at Thebes (56) 4 
ticularly important as first-stage recording of contributions of domestic ani 
cated by single logograms) sent to the palatial centers for communal sa 
feastings (Palaima 2004) and functioned as individual notations, or 
records, of livestock, whose entries were to be added to tablets listing m aneous 
provisions, including animals, for the palace banquets. 

The last class of inscribed objects are large ceramic vessels, coay@astirrtip jars con- 
taining oil and bearing on the shoulders between one and fords, usually 
anthroponyms (in the nominative case), toponyms, and in cases with the 
genitive wa-na-ka-te-ro “of the wanax,” the Mycenaean Sit.” cf. Hom. tivaé. 
Inscribed stirrup jars (ISJs) are found, in concentration ebes, but they were 
originally manufactured and inscribed on western Crete. several paleographic 
oddities, often seen as tentative imitations of Linear B st&qgs at the hands of illiterate 
individuals, can be in fact explained by their man inscription, given that they 
were painted with a brush instead of incised with Neus (Hallager 1987). The 


noun o0-pa “labor service,” “work to be performed”; Melena 1983). In this way she 


regular word-sequence pattern attested, consfti f personal name of the manu- 
facturer, location, and genitive noun of the ssgr indicates that even these short, 
quirkily written texts were still part of iculous Mycenaean administrative 


modus operandi. SS 

Because of the terse and laconic nagyr Il Linear B documents, and because of 
their schematic brevity and general ac\oPSyntax, it is impossible to have full access 
into the mechanisms of the Myceylegn sBcial, economic, and religious structure, as it 
is equally cumbersome to clari Pblematic aspects of the Mycenaean language. 
And even if the contents of th SS are, at first sight, “deplorably dull” (Chadwick 
1976b: ix), in their Epo ng meticulous listing of personnel, accounts of 
livestock, inventories of agricultural and manufactured goods, the fact that we can 
read and value them a weal texts that breathe the authenticity of Greek spoken 
and written 4,000 yefrs, ade, is no little achievement. They do not resound with the 


heroic echoes of t Age that inspired Homer, but they can guide us, in a way 
that Homer cangétfnto the labyrinths of the Mycenaean age. 

Linear B re he earliest stage of the process of writing the Greek language 
that we can vey and marks the starting point in a continuous, and ongoing, line 
of develo bce the fourteenth century BCE. However, Mycenaean literacy dies 


with the cCallapge of the palaces, leaving no visible trace. Linear B, an instrument so 
closel\{aggeyiated with the internal workings and the specialized language of the 
palaces, 1 longer needed. And if Greece will plunge into the Dark Ages of liter- 
a rus will not. There, the Greek language (specifically, its Arcado-Cypriot 
iN€ct) will continue to be written syllabically from the ninth century BcE with 
ypriot Syllabary, a script less clumsy and more versatile than the Linear B, 
ch will be consciously and efficiently retained until the third century BCE, in con- 
trast and in competition with the adoption of the alphabet by the rest of the Greek- 
speaking world. 
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FURTHER READING \ 
For an accessible account of the decipherment of Linear B, see Chadwick 1967. st of the 
literature on Linear B is highly technical and specialized, but Chadwick 1976b offer8aec re- 
hensive and engagingly written view on the contents of the tablets. The primary, uper- 


seded, reference for the texts is Documents’. A good starting point if one w; ai earn the 


script and analyze the most important documents is Hooker 1980. The tra ons of the 


tablets are organized in accordance with the site of discovery; for PylosgBen: and Olivier 
1976; for Knossos: Chadwick et al. 1986-98; for Tiryns, Thebes, ani: Melena and 


Olivier 1991. Qe 
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